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SUNDAY IN CHEROKEE LAND. 



It is not from fear of hostile bullets, but of stray bullets and 
drunken bullets, that the United States army is expected to form 
itself into a hollow square, inclosed in which, minors, paupers, 
women, and idiots go blithely to church. A very lively, straggling, 
and unmilitary hollow square it is— the fair female minors and the 
blue-coated young idiots developing a constant tendency to stray 
off by themselves. A by-path, if anything can be a by-path when 
there is no other, leads across green sward, through wood and 
ravine, and pits that are now but dust bins, but in wet weather 
are pools of mud, past a low, dark, closed, and silent cabin stand- 
ing sombre on the edge of the wood. My nearest comrade, an 
officer's wife, stays me a moment before its low-browed gloom: 
"A little while ago, only a few weeks, one Saturday afiernoon, a 
negro boy came to my house and seemed very earnest that I should 
employ him I had then no need of another servant, but he was 
so eager to come that I told him he might come to me on Monday. 
He was still not quite satisfied, but wished to come that day, and 
I presently consented. In fifteen minutes I heard a shot and he 
was killed. They said the bullet whistled past the baby carriage, 
in which the baby was riding, but I think not. The poor boy (he 
was but eighteen and not very bright) had incurred the displeas- 
ure of his employer by resisting the latter's attempt to cheat him 
out of his wages. When he came to me he was flying for his life, 
but I did not know it. Had I known, of course, I should not 
have hesitated. He came here and they followed him. He was 
standing on a chair when they reached him. They prodded him 
with their guns, trying to make him go out. For a time he re- 
fused, thinking, probably, they would not venture to kill him 
openly in the house; but they kept at him, and presently he darted 
down and made a rush across this path for the woods yonder, with 
the bare possibility of escape. They shot him dead before the 
woods could shelter him." 
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Poor hunted human creature ! How frowning, haunted, 
hopeless looks the black wood ! From the Strong Fort, planted 
on the green plateau, the most inspiring view has been this wild, 
encircling forest, where the old and the new are yet struggling 
for the mastery. Seeming unbroken forest and unvexed river, I 
yet know where the patient Jesuit fathers have planted the seed 
for future empire, and await now its germination. Yonder is the 
white gleam of the Methodist church, and on the horizon I can 
see the outline of the orphan asylum. And so, though the dark, 
fierce blood is not yet tamed, I knew that the fishers and hunters 
of men were abroad on the river and in the wood with weapons 
of Christian warfare, and the light above that beautiful wilder- 
ness was light from Heaven. 

But now, whenever I look down upon its bewildering beauty, 
it changes into the gloomy refuge of murder. Assassins are 
lurking in those green aisles. In every mossy hummock and bright 
flower, under every green tree, and staining the blue, stainless 
water, [ see the red trail of blood. The one mark of improve- 
ment is that the murderers do lurk. Murder has ceased to be 
an occupation, an honor, and is become a crime. My Cherokee 
brave admits that too many sympathize with crime to make justice 
easy. " If the white man is mean to them they will shoot him," 
says my lady squaw, and the half laugh accompanying the words 
is not so cold-blooded as it might seem. " They hide, and their 
friends feed them and help them escape the officers. Two of 
them came here one night. I saw them leaning against the gate, 
talking to my boy. He came in sorrowfully. ' It does seem hard, 
Ma,' he said, ' that I can't invite them into the house and give 
them a supper — boys that went to school with me, and sat on the 
same bench !' 

" ' No, my son. Our hospitality is unbounded, but you did 
right. This house was never made to harbor murderers.' " 

The church building stands on the brow of a hill opposite 
the fort, with a well-wooded valley between. White paint, green 
blinds, ample windows, long settees, and a plain and decent in- 
terior make a seemly New England showing. 

It is Easter Sunday and communion Sunday. The commun- 
ion service is simply and decorously set forth, and a cross of wild 
flowers pays tribute to the day. A reed organ stands near the 
pulpit. We enter first, but the congregation rapidly and gently 
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enough fill and almost crowd the room — a swart crowd. Many of 
the women are in calico snn-bonnets and gowns ; the men in 
whole and homely garb, with no unnecessary display of lingerie. 
Mothers have taken the entire family, even to the baby in arms, 
whose voice occasionally utters a sharp protest ; but generally the 
small Indian does credit to his traditional character. 

One and another of the women, before the service begins, come 
up to us with friendly inquiry, showing not only intelligence, but 
sympathy. 

The organ leads the congregation through the familiar hymn : 

" One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o'er and o'er, 
I am nearer my Father's House 
Than I have ever been before." 

The notes rise full, strong, not soft or musical to my ear, but 
infinitely pathetic. Partly, perhaps, it is the mood of my own 
mind. For on that day, one most dear, who had been held in thrall 
and under threat, had broken the invisible but dreadful bonds, 
and breathed the long, full breath of life. We thank God blindly, 
for we know not what, when we thank Him for life, yet the deep 
love of life is of His planting, and the faces of friends are sweeter 
than life. 

" I am nearer my Father's house 
Thau I have ever been before." 

Sufficient to that day without day its joys ; but here the su- 
preme pleasure is to have friends within call, at least, until the 
years shall gently loosen all ties and earth fall softly from the 
soul as petals from the rose, which is surely the Divine way. 
Thus, God ! Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done ! 

So to my grateful ear the hard, heavy voices rise with a 
melody of Heaven, if not of earth. Stalwart and swarthy, with 
firm hold scarcely loosened on bow and gun, still they are in a house 
of worship, orderly, tranquil, led or listening under the influence 
of that sweetly solemn thought. With however stronger a flavor 
of the soil, these earth-born men are children of one Father, 
blindly seeking him — not less truly because blindly. Looking intent 
upon these Sphinx faces, I think of those to whom it was given to 
be the earliest repository of our Word of God — wherein differed 
they from these ? How much more did the old Jews know of the 
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arts of life, of civilization and refinement, the amenities of home, 
the decencies of worship, the sacredness of liberty, the service of 
woman, the intellectual and spiritual life than these men know ? 
Did they know as much ? Must not one go far, far lower down 
the valley than this before he meets the source whence those springs 
of healing flow ? And as I sit in a dream the song ceases, and I 
am almost startled to hear the minister announce for his read- 
ing a strain addressed to the old Hebrews. It is like a voice out 
of the past answering my thought. 

The words have for me at least a new meaning. And then he 
announces as his text that most radical of pronunciamentos, which 
at one breath swept away an outworn ecclesiasticism, and an- 
nounced the entrance of the world for evermore upon a spiritual 
career — a pronunciamento which as yet is only partially under- 
stood, but under which alone the battles of the church are won : 
There ariseth another priest who is made, not after the law of a 
carnal commandment, but after the power of an endless life. 

TJnderstandest thou what thou readest ? No more than the 
synagogues of Judea or the pulpits of New England. But the 
words are there — words of the unseen Universe — and some fra- 
grance of their celestial origin floats into the atmosphere of our 
souls. 

Leaving the rhetorical present and looking upon the cold his- 
torical past, I am obliged to admit that the minister preached 
not over well. He was a ** visiting clergyman," a white man, and 
in " store clothes ; " but it was pretty poor preaching. It would 
have been poor at home, where we have everything to make up 
for poor preaching and may mind it less. For this remote wilder- 
ness, where it constitutes so large a part of what goes to mental 
improvement, it was still more poor. It was stiff, wooden, as if 
measured off from a theological hornbook, instead of being flex- 
ible to these waiting souls. It was uttered in artificial monotones, 
drawl and hurry of utterance, rise and fall of undulation regu- 
larly recurring, and a steady, meaningless, wearisome tramping 
back and forth across the platform. Yet through all the imper- 
fection of oratory, and the limitations of the earthly medium, 
through the very poverty of words and argument, ever and anon 
came flashing the power of an endless life. These men, the pitiful 
pipe and gun and whiskey laid aside, were held for that one 
hour to personal responsibility and accountability to a Supreme 
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unseen Power, to a Tribunal of infinite Justice and perfect right- 
eousness, to an insight which no sin can escape, and an om- 
niscience which no cunning can evade. And as the minister, with 
rude but real dramatic skill, pictured the contrasted farewell to 
their dying child of the Christian mother and the unbelieving 
father, the latter bowing again and again in despairing embrace, 
" Farewell, farewell my child, farewell forever ! " the former 
with equal grief, but all shining with hope, " Farewell, farewell 
my child, but not forever ! " the breathless awed silence of that 
dark-thronged room told that those hidden hearts were touched, 
the common humanity responded. "We were in our Father's house. 
However faultily preached, however imperfectly understood, 
nevertheless these Indians had heard the one Gospel which must 
save the world — the power of an endless life. 

It may be as my soldiers said, that they went straight back to 
pipe and gun and whiskey cup, but they cannot wholly escape 
that one hour of silent attention, in which they were brought 
face to face with the power of an endless life. 

The Oherokees were once slave holders, and there is still among 
them a considerable negro-Cherokee element. After leaving the 
Cherokee — and white — church, where the half-breed blood seems 
largely to predominate, we went to the colored church. As we 
approached the turbulence and noise were so great that it seemed 
as if mobocracy and mischief must be brewing. But even a cow- 
ard can face the foe when the United States army floats the flag 
over his head, and thus a coward dared the hullaballoo and went 
in. The room was boarded and bare, like a barn, the darkness 
made weird and palpable by a few candles. At first nothing could 
be seen but endlessly revolving and commingling circles of half- 
outlined dusky figures; a dark, restless, moving mass of noise 
and confusion. In an instant two or three shadows materialized, 
darting out of the mass to set chairs for all our party, a Christian 
courtesy which shamed me out of my momentary apprehension; 
a bit of spiritual order which relieved the whole scene from appar- 
ent c&aos. Presently one could discover that a large number, 
chiefly women, were standing in front of the settees which served 
for pews, while others, chiefly men, were seen pacing in tum- 
bled procession up and down the aisles, all singing at the top of 
their voices, some one thing and some another, but managing to 
mass in together on a refrain, and accentuating time with heavy 
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foot beat. But all the emotional brogans could not overpower a 
certain thrill of music, and the difference between these soft, 
swelling, vibrant voices and the hard, inflexible Indian notes we 
had just heard, was most marked. Why the singing should ever 
have ceased it is difficult to determine, for the song had no 
logical beginning or end. Still it did cease and an old man knelt 
in prayer — a real prayer it seemed — not a perfunctory service. 

" Lord !" he implored in tones not only, but with an affluence 
of diction born, it would seem, of a profound sense of need, 
"0 Lord ! double up our resolution wid a threefold double !" 
And in the darkness of the room and the deeper moral darkness 
enshrouding us, I seemed myself to get a needed glint of heavenly 
assurance in his confident outlook to the endless life : " A few 
mo' ups and downs and we shall clap glad hands on de sunny 
banks ob deliverance." 

The preaching here, also, was bad enough — very bad ; vulgar, 
eliciting many a laugh apparently from the very sinners at whom 
it was directed ; exciting distrust even regarding the character of 
the preacher; and yet, thinking it over, what he preached was, 
however vulgarly, righteousness. 

" Now heah, yoh ought to be the humblest people under the 
sun — jess a little while ago slaves, jess a few years ago slaves, 
and now yoh's a-walkin' aroun' tryin' to see how big yoh can 
be, jess tryin' to be like white folks. Yoh ought to be- 
have yerself, not be 'roun drink'n and swear'n ! Yoh ought to 
come to meetin' and try to please your wife. Don't yoh want 
to please your wife, hey ? 'Pears to me yoh don't speak up ver' 
lively. P'raps it's because I say ' wife '; maybe it ought to be 
'toives.' Maybe yoh got more'n one wife. I've got one wife. 
Brought her here with me to-night out open. One wife's enough 
for me. One's more'n / can support. 'N yoh ought to be 
ashamed o' yohselves, 'n turn 'roun and do de right ting. 

"Now, what do yoh s'pose I'm heah foh ? Do I want to foce 
yeh into de Kingdom ? Do yoh s'pose dat what de Lawd want — 
to foce yeh into de Kingdom ? No. He want yeh to do jess 
what yoh like. He set before yoh good and evil. Take jess what 
yoh like. Some ob yoh have company, and yoh set de table jess 
like white folks. Yoh put on nice tings, pies and cake an' all sorts 
o' nice tings, and yoh put on one corner ob de table de cawn cake, 
an yoh say to your company, 'now help yohsef.' Yoh can take 
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de pie an' cake and de nice tings, or yon can take de cawn cake. 
Yoh dont foce nobody to take noting. Jess so de Lawd. I tell 
yob. what be sarve ye, an' yoh take it or not, jess yoh like. 

" S'pos'n yoh don't ! What den ? What de Bible say come 
after it ? Well, some folks, dey done call it de place ob dark- 
ness. 

"And some dey call it 'de onknown.' 

" And some dey call it," with a pause before the word and an 
indescribably contemptuous prolongation of the a, which 
embraced not only the New Departure folks, but the whole troop 
of revised versionists and old professors in its intense, one-syl- 
labled disgust. " And some dey call it — ' Haid !' 

" But David," and here his voice rose into a roar of triumph- 
ant accord with the unimpeachable orthodoxy of the Psalmist, 
" But David he call it— HELL !" 

Professor Smyth need expect no recruits from that quarter, 
but no more need Professor Phelps. " Haid" is not good 
Ethiopian-Cherokee. 

And yet the truth was preached. This old ex-slave touched sin 
with a coarse hand, but it was sin that he touched. And it was 
not a dead sin, a remote, generic, intangible sinfulness, but a 
crime against law, a sin against society, which his reference re- 
vealed as too common among the Indians — a relic of barbarism, a 
relic of the beast. He touched it coarsely, as he needs must, 
but not compromisingly — with unmistakable condemnation. The 
words and manner of the man were those of a buffoon, and he 
clamored openly for money. But what he preached was humility, 
temperance, the domestic virtues and graces, purity of word and 
life — that is good morality. As for his theology, I have heard 
worse enforced with all the gifts of oratory and learning. Free 
will, the reasonableness of religion, the inherent claim of right- 
eousness, an unknown but terrible penalty of sin, the test of a 
spiritual standard, responsibility to a righteous being who cannot 
be cajoled — the power of an endless life — surely this, so far as it 
goes, is sound theology. And it goes a long, long way. 

So when the box came up I changed my customary Northern 
quarter to a half, and dropped it in with a good conscience, wish- 
ing it might further a better service, yet feeling that even such 
service was better than the heathenism which it had supplanted. 
Box by courtesy. The local attendants marched up the centre 
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aisle and deposited their tribute in person ; but even the United 
States army had not nerve enough for that, so a small black boy 
was pressed into service, and passed around his cap to our group — 
rather stumblingly, as one not used to the work, and not quite 
sure of his ground. 

" Do you want the change ?" he whispered, with what 
seemed almost an echoing, certainly an embarrassing loudness, 
halting before my piece of silver as it lay in the depths of his 
headgear, and quite breaking in upon my meditations over the 
sermon and the surroundings. No, little black brother, hon- 
est apostle, I do not want the change, and I sit rebuked before 
your modesty and scrupulousness with my shallow reflections on 
your heathendom. For what simplicity of integrity and consid- 
eration is this ? How large would a contribution have to be in a 
New England church before the contributor would be given the 
benefit of a doubt ? 

Yet, I think, perhaps the unwonted visitors have lent an un- 
expected vitality to the contribution box, for when the notices 
are given out there is evidently a new lease of life to the meet- 
ings. " Be a meetin' to-morrow night. Some of ye's expected 
this would be the last. P'raps to-morrow night will be, but can't 
tell. Have one to-morrow night, shoah ! Can't stop the train 
when she's goin' full speed down grade ! " 

Yet I do not like to think that the water of life is carried to 
these shriveled and panting souls only in such very coarse and, 
I fear, unclean, earthen vessels. If missionary work is merely a 
matter of taste, there is nothing to be said. Perhaps, in any 
case, there is nothing to be said. A human life is a human life, 
and one may surely choose whether he shall further it and min- 
ister to its spiritual growth in the old world or the new, at home 
or in the wilds of the sea or of the land. But is not our first duty 
always to the nearest of kin ? Has a man even the right to clothe 
his neighbor across the way while the children of his own blood 
are frozen ? 

The Indians whom we have displaced, the negroes whom we 
have enslaved — both our neighbors, our house mates, indeed, our 
brethren livingunder one national roof with ourselves — do we not 
owe them first duty over Chinese, or Hindoo, or Micronesian ? 
Christianity speaks to them through the United States army; they 
recognize its equity as well as its might. The effect is the effect 
VOL. cxlvi. — no. 375. 14 
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of law upon lawlessness — tranquillizing, humanizing. Cannot 
the army of the churches be brought to bear upon them with 
equal force, with deeper, more radical influence ? If it is they that 
are sick who need a physician, the need is here ; while beyond 
and above the individual need is the country's need. What has 
been subdued by force must be penetrated with intelligence and 
virtue. There is no life worth living for man or nation but the 
life of reason, which is righteousness. 

Gail Hamilton. 



